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to speak or write for the public, they "execute veritable egg-dances 
in order to avoid the necessity of speaking the truth." 

But perhaps this love of older and better ideals represents only 
a feeble and flickering sentiment, while the real convictions of the 
people do in fact, as they seem to do, support the policy of the dynasty. 
To such a supposition Mr. Fernau would reply, first, that, according 
to his own personal knowledge, " two-thirds of the German electorate 
have a horror of a war of conquest, secretly condemn the crimes 
committed against Belgium, and can only conceive the world-war as 
the result of Cossack invasions, bombs dropped by aviators, and ' actual 
attacks'"; secondly, that there is in Germany no large party which 
desires the monarchy for its own sake ; thirdly, that on every occasion 
on which the majority of the people has been allowed to express its 
views upon vital questions it has disapproved the policy of the Govern- 
ment; finally, that if in 1914 Germany had had a responsible parliament, 
truly representing the people, there can be no manner of doubt that 
the military class would have been unable to commit the country to war. 

It is not without reason, perhaps, that Americans during the last 
year or so have become somewhat less receptive to the message of 
Mr. Fernau's book than they would have been at the time when the 
author began to write. " Make no mistake," we have been exhorted ; 
" we are fighting the whole German people, and they are heart and 
soul against us." Still, we may hope; still, we may retain a certain 
faith in human nature; still we may feel encouraged to believe that 
the coming of democracy in Germany will find a majority of the 
German people far more ready to accept it than we had hitherto sup- 
posed. Moreover, Mr. Fernau's right-minded and fervent, if perhaps 
too optimistic, vindication of the soul of the German people, fits in 
admirably with that distinction which President Wilson as the spokes- 
man of America drew between the German people and the rulers of 
Germany. 



Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. By Herman J. Heuser, D.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 

In this puzzling world there are few intellectual experiences that 
are more enjoyable and beneficial than acquaintance with a man whose 
personal qualities enable one, not to forget, but to transcend, differ- 
ences of creed. A most religious man, a sincere Catholic, Canon 
Sheehan impresses the non-Catholic reader of his books as a great 
human being, and the more so for being a Catholic, for his religion is 
an inseparable part of him. To Protestants as well as to Catholics, 
therefore, his life-story should prove appealing and profitable. 

Patrick Sheehan was born in the year 1852, in County Cork. At 
the age of fourteen he was sent to St. Colman's College, a preparatory 
training school in the diocese of Cloyne, in which school he was fitted 
for entrance to the philosophical department of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Maynooth. 

After completing his studies, he was appointed to the English 
mission. He went first to the Plymouth diocese and then as curate 
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to the Church of the Sacred Heart at Exeter. For a time he was 
administrator in Exeter Parish. In 1887 he returned to Ireland to 
take up the duties of a village curate. In 1881 he was called to the 
Cathedral in Queenstown, but later, after an illness, he was sent back 
to his native parish. From 1895 to the day of his death he was Parish 
Priest of Doneraile. Towards the close of his life he received from 
the Pope the degree of Doctor of Divinity and from the Bishop of his 
own diocese an appointment as Canon of Cloyne Chapter. 

A man of learning and of finely tempered culture, Canon Sheehan 
was first and always a priest. Just what being a priest meant to him, 
may best be told in his own words : the vocation to the priesthood he 
summarized as " the virtue of loving men and the talent of making 
them know it." His character — so largely the expression of this 
thought — is beautifully portrayed in his letters and in Doctor Heuser's 
narrative. 

What this thoughtful and fine-spirited man wrote on general ques- 
tions may be read with pleasure and advantage by those of another 
faith and a different point of view. His somewhat critical discus- 
sions, for example, of Catholic education, and of emigration from 
Ireland to America as seen from the viewpoint of the Church, are 
thought-provoking. 

In all his writings, — letters, essays, and novels, — an idealistic and 
poetic spirit makes its influence felt in pleasant and seemly ways ; and 
his fiction is really remarkable — almost sui generis — in its happy delin- 
eations of priestly life and in its shrewd and sympathetic delineations 
especially of Irish peasant character. " The supernatural shines vividly 
through almost every character," wrote one critic concerning My New 
Curate; "nevertheless, there is not a goody-goody line in it." Of the 
same novel, Joel Chandler Harris wrote to his daughter : " I am glad 
your teacher enoyed the book, My New Curate. It is a piece of real 
literature, and is the finest book I have read in many a day." 

Canon Sheehan's breadth of thought may be indicated with approxi- 
mate fairness by quoting some passages from a letter he wrote to 
his intimate friend, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes : " Would 
you be surprised to hear that in what you say about intellect you 
come very near the dogmatic teaching of the Church, especially as 
revealed in the late Papal Encyclical against ' Modernism.' ... It 
is a condemnation of ' emotionalism ' or ' intuitionalism,' as the sole 
motive of faith. The Church takes its stand upon reason as the solid 
foundation on which Faith rests. . . . But, as you say, intellect has 
its limitations, which we are all painfully conscious of ; and therefore 
if we are to reach the Truth, there must be some other avenue. This 
we call faith. . . . If we accept ' intellect ' alone as the norm and 
standard of truth, we drift at once into the belief that all knowledge 
is relative, and there is no absolute truth. This won't do ! The Abso- 
lute Mind alone can discern absolute Truth. The moment you speak 
of limitations, or say ' we cannot know,' you admit that. Therefore, 
what we can know about the Universe is just what reason verifies 
and what Absolute Truth has chosen to reveal." The whole letter is 
profoundly interesting. 



